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FOR THE FAMILY 


AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
HUMAN VOICE, 
oR 
Speech, as a Musical Science. 


MINSTREL. 


NO. I. 

In the analytic spirit which has of late years 
distinguished the researches of philosophical 
inquiries, in reference to the elementary con- 
stitution of the fine arts, particularly Music, 
we are not aware that Elocution became a sub- 
ject of scientific investigation, previously to the 


first edition of the “ Philosophy of the Human 


Voice,” by Dr. James Rusu, of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1827. In accordance with the princi- 
ples of that valuable work, we propose in the 
pages of this publication, to show our readers, 


that Speech is a branch of Music, governed by 


the same general principles as Sone, but modi- 
fied by the impression of peculiar elements, 
hereafter to be explained. 
utterance devoid of musical sound, we shall 
commence our remarks by naming the ele- 
ments with which it is united, in producing 
varieties in the human voice: they are— 

Quatiry, 
Pircu 

By quality we mean, the original charac- 


Force, Time, Apruptrness, and 


teristics by which one voice is distinguished 
from another: the terms harsh, smooth, full, 
feeble, thin, soft, musical, will describe them 

Force is an additional power imparted to 
the vocal impulse 

Time as a constituent of human speech, me- 
rits a minute investigation: it formed the rich 
beauties of the Greek and Roman languages, 
and the Italian owes its musical qualities to its 
We 
shall divide it into quick and slow time, in re- 


susceptibility for receiving this element. 


ference to the rate of utterance, and long and 
short quantity, when applying it to the extension 
of words or syllables. 

Abruptness is force, compressed into its least 
possible dimensions,—as short, powerful and 
rapid emission of vocal sound, in giving ex- 
pression to any syllable or succession of sylla- 
bles 


a sudden explosion of fire arms. 


As there can be no 


It resembles the act of a short cough, or | 


Pitch we shall divide into four scales,—Con- | 


crete, Discrete, Diatonic and Tremulous. 


The term Concrete is derived from the latin 
verb concresco, conerevi, con- 
in the Science 
of Elocution it designates an unbroken line of 
sound, through any given range within the 
limit of natural utterance: by the term Discrete, 
applied to speech, is meant a skipping of the 
voice from any particular note of the scale to 
another, above or below it; over the interme- 
diate intervals. A diagram of the two scales 


through an octave, the natural range of the 


concrescere, 
cretum, to unite or coalesce: 


| 
| 
| 


voice in speech, will best distinguish, to the 
reader, their distinct characteristics. 
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The centre is the discrete and diatonic scale, 
—the left hand lengthened notes, represent the 
rising concrete intervals or tones of an octave, 
fifth, third and second, while the right hand ex- 
tended figures describe the descending or fall- 
ing intervals of a concrete octave, fifth, third 
and second. The central scale also represents 
the Diatonic progression of the voice through 
an octave, or five tones and two semitones. ; 
We are aware, how difficult is the task of ex- 
plaining peculiar conditions of sound by writ- 
ten language, and therefore strongly recom- 
mend to our readers to become acquainted with 
the scales by a vocal trial of their notes, com- 
mencing on A No. 1, of the diatonic seale: let 
them gradually ascend to E No. 8, by the con- 
secutive notes,—with the sound No. E fixed 
upon the ear, let the voice now descend to A 
No. 1. By such practice the ear will become 
acquainted with the diatonic progression of the 
voice. The first attempts will perhaps appear 
difficult and awkward, but perseverance will 
ensure If a piano-forte is near at 
hand, it will much assist the practitioner. Let 
him strike C, the natural note, run the fingers 
along the following keys to the right, until they 
have reached the octave or eighth,—then re- 


success. 


verse the order, accompanying each succession | 


with /etters, or words of one syllable, not swag 
but spoken, and we are satisfied they will no 
longer dissent from the fact, that they can speak 
as well as sing by notes 


Such a practice will | 


ensure a further benefit, that of acquiring sim- | 


ple variety in the current melody of unimpas- 
sioned speech. 


Between the third and fourth and seventh | 


and eighth notes ascending, a peculiar intona- 
tion will be heard, differing from the general 
character of the voice as it passes through the 
other tones. This peculiarity has been named 
a semitone. It has its appropriate situation in 
human utterance, and is the only intonation in 
which the softer emotions can be properly ex- 
pressed. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the changes 
by note, in the diatonic scale, are discrete. The 
wider vocal skips may be made apparent by 





striking notes at distances greater than single 
tones, as the first and fifth, or first and octave : 
the concrete scale may be measured, in its in- 
tervals, by the diatonic. Thus a concrete octave 
will correspond, in its opening and termination, 
with the first and eighth notes of the diatonic 
scale: a fifth will exhibit, at its extreme points, 
the first and fifth notes of the diatonic seale.— 
while the third and second will exhibit the same 
characteristics in a diminished degree,-—both in 
The 


generic character of the rising concrete inter- 


an upward and downward progression. 


vals (above a second) is that appertaining to 
interrogation, more strongly colored, as the 
voice ascends; the descending concretes belong 
to the expression of positiveness, affirmation 
and command. 

Notwithstanding we have described the above 
scales separately, they are, in the mingled com- 
The 
concrete scale is inseparable from any act of 
the voice. 


pound of expression, variously united. 


The Tvemulous scale consists of rapid itera- 
tions of sound, descending, 
through intervals more minute than semitones, 
—the gurgling of water in the throat may per- 
haps afford an exemplification of it. Weshall 
hereafter show that the act of crying,—hyster- 
ical laughing, &c., 


ascending or 


is made through the inter- 
vals of the Tremulous scale. 

With this simple and we trust plain explana- 
tion of the Scales, we proceed to a further ex- 
amination into the elementary construction of 
the concrete movement of the voice. Above, we 
have considered it as an element of pitech—it is 
now to be viewed as the basis of distinct and 
beautiful articulation, and as forming, 1m its 
varied elementary construction, the Syllabic 
voices of Speech, Song and Recitative. 

If the letter a is pronounced, two sounds will 
be successively heard, at the beginning and 
termination of the vocal impulse in which it is 
uttered, a and e,—the former, opening w ith ful- 
ness, we shall call the Radical of the voice: 
the latter, diminishing as it proceeds, we shall 
term the Vocal Vanish: if a figure could exem- 
plify this vocal movement, it would be that ol 
a Conr, taking the Base for the radical and the 


the 


Apex for the vanish of the voice; 





¢ 
Radical and Vanish, united, form the concrete 
movement, but its perfection will depend upon 
the relation which they respectively bear to 
each other; if the a sound or radical is extend- 


ed unduly, > and the voice passes quick- 


@ 

ly through its vanish or e sound, we shall have 
the syllabic voice which belongs to what 1s 
called, by musicians, Recitative. Should the 
voice pass quickly through its radical or @ 
sound and lengthen its e or vanish, the voice 
which appertains to Song, will be produced: 
if the radical and vanish, or @ and ¢, are eguel- 
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ized, in their vocal duration, we shall have the 
voice of specch, in its most perfect condition. 
The extension of this principle to the successive 
words in a sentence will, in the first condition, 
give rise to that sharp hammer-like percussive- 
ness of voice,—that clipping articulation, which 
contracts words and syllables—moves along 
without any apparent object save the rapidity 
of its flight, and which produces a vocality that 
has no approximation to the clear, full, open 
articulation of the English language. The 
utterance under the second condition, will ex- 
hibit the voice belonging to Song, or that dull 
lengthened vocality, which acts like an opiate 
on the senses and destroys the power of atten- 
tion to the speaker or reader. In the third 
condition of sound, that of the equalization in 
the a and e, or radical and vanish, we shall be 
presented with that perfect condition of Speech, 
which belongs to the master-efforts of human 
perseverance ; which fills the ear with its rich 
and full volume,—delights, though pronounced 
in an unknown tongue, and which cannot be 
heard without producing a sensation of plea- 
sure, that commands attention and ensures re- 
spect. 

We thus have one simple principle, the 
concrete, or radical and vanish of the voice, pro- 
ducing three branches in the science of music : 
Recitative, Speech and Song. Practice alone 
can give power to execute the concrete move- 
ment in its best condition. We would advise our 
readers to pass the voice on a through a tone or 
second, third, fiflh and octave, with reference 
to its finished execution, in both directions: a 
diagram will assist in making the attempt. 


Tone or Quid. Third. | Fifth. Oviave. | 
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We would request our readers to bear in 
mind the term concrete, or radical and vanish, 
and its necessary construction : it is the princi- 
ple upon which rests the perfection of human 
utterance, and will be seen, in future essays on 
the philosophy of the voice, producing all the 
varieties in speech, its beauties and defects. 

Our next paper will embrace a consideration 
of the elementary sounds of the English lan- 
guage, with their relation to the vocal concrete 
movement. 


GEORGE ONSLOW. 
rOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


Among the most celebrated musical com- 
posers of our day, Onslow deservedly holds a 
conspicuous place. His siyle is formed, from 
a diligent study of the best models,—especial- 
ly Mozart, Hadyn and Beethoven; and his 
compositions breathe the spirit of these illustri- 
ous masters. 

He was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, on 
the 27th of July, 1784; and, at an eaily age, he 
enjoyed the advantage of the best instructers on 
the piano,—such men as Dussek, Cramer and 
Hullmantel. He spent two years in Germany; 
and there, amid the luxuries afforded by the 


exquisite performance of the musical works of 


the best authors, his taste was cultivated, and 
his genius called forth. 
The following complete list of his ptiblished 


works, is extracted from an account of his life, 
written by one of his devoted friends and ad- 
mirers. 

25 Quatuors for 2 violins, alto and violon- | 
cello; 

21 Quintets for 2 violins, alto and 2 violon- | 
cellos; | 

1 Sonata for the piano; 

9 Trios for the piano, violin and violoncello; 

6 Duos for the piano and violin; 

3 Sonatas for the piano and violoncello; 

2 Sonatas (four-hand pieces) for the piano; 

4 Airs with variations for the piano; 

1 Toccata for the piano; 

2 Symphonies for full orchestra; 

L’Alcade de la Vega, and Le Colporteur. 

E*. 
SELECTIONS. 


[FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE] 


HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF MUSIC, 

TO THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

Concerning the music of the ancients, we 
know little or nothing, for want of many and 
authentic examples. The use which they 
made of their chromatic and enharmonic gen- 
era is now quite unknown; and the whole of 
the effect must have been caused by melody, 
since the arguments in favor of their having 
had counterpoint are superseded by those on 
the contrary side. And perhaps the powers of 
music were greatly over-rated from her insepa- 
rable union with poetry. 

On the other hand, if the following hypothe- 
sis be admitted, we may be induced to entertain 
a higher opinion of the excellence of ancient 
music, than can be derived from any argu- 
ments | have hitherto seen on the subject. The 
hypothesis 1 mean is, that old national tunes 
are the degencrate remains of the music of the 
ancients. ‘They bequeathed us their instru- 
ments, and consequently the manner of playing 
on them. With their instruments we necessa- 
rily received their music. The scale in which 
the Irish and Scotch tunes are composed, is the 
same with that of some Chinese insiruments 
and music, which favors the opinion of its 
high antiquity ; the Chinese being remarkably 
tenacious of old customs, and averse to innova- 
tions. This scale also (as Dr. Burney happily 
remaiks) bears a striking resemblance to the 
old enharmonic genus, which is in fact the 
same noies, only in the minor key. The ca- 
dence ascending to the key note by a whole 
tone in national music, is one of the many 
characteristics of antiquiiy, or of the imitations 
of anuguity, ard is found in ihe old ecclesias- 
tical Romish chants, supposed remains of an- 
cient melody, and in the few fragiments which 
are preserved of Greek music. Old national 
tunes of Most countries may be traced toa very 
high antiquity, if we choose to rely on the ac- 
curacy of traditional veracity as to facts, and of 
traditional accuracy as to the preservation of 
such tunes. 

There is a Seandinavian tune of great an- 
tiquiiy, set to words, which are attributed to 
Odin himself! This tune consists of only four 
notes, E, F,G, A; the first four which were in- 
vented, and the four constituent sounds of the 
first invented tetrachord of the diatonic genus. 
This and all other ancient tunes will be found 
far more excellent than the less ancient tunes, 


pa —-—__——— 


manifestly composed in imitation of them. And 
hence we may, I think, very reasonably infer, 
that the music of the ancients Was more pure, 
expressive, and simple than ours; which, on 
the other hand, possesses excellencies unknown 
to the ancients,—harmony, fugue and imitation; 
excellencies which it is folly to depreciate. 
After music had been deprived of rhythm for 
the use of the early Christian church, it was 
long ere it arrived at a second state of perfec- 
tion. In the chants of the Romish chureh, the 
supposed remains of the heathen sacred music, 
there was indeed a sublimity in the character 
and intervals of the melody, which has never 
since been equalled ; but which Tallis has imi- 
tated in his litany, and on which as a canto 
fermo, Bird, Leo, and other great masters, have 
constructed many glorious compositions. After 
the invention of harmony, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, for the barbarous combinations used before 
the time of Guido do not deserve the name, its 
progress of improvement was very gradual, and 
almost imperceptible ; and with whatever vene- 
ration we may regard that great luminary of 
the fifteenth century, and father of harmony, 
Josquin de Prez, yet, on trying his music, we 
must own that its merit is rather comparative 
than positive ; his splendor having been great- 
ly eclipsed by the bright constellations of mu- 
sical excellence which arose in the sixteenth 
century, among which we must regard as lu- 
minaries of the first magnitude, Tallis, Bird, 
and Farrant, the second of whom has never 
been exceeded in the masterly contexture of 
many distinct parts closely sustaining a subject ; 
and Perluigi di Palestrina, or Priaeneste, who 
advanced the improvement of his art toa greater 
degree than any contemporary church com- 
posers, by the sweetness of his melodies, and 
the free and natural motion of his parts. The 
madrigals of the above masters, and of Morley, 
Welkes, M. Este, G. Converso, and above all, 
of Luca Marenzio, have never been equalled. 
The excellence of a madrigal consists in the 
subjects being well sustained, natural, varied, 
and relieved with episodes and counter-subjects, 
the parts being well employed and flowing, the 
melody chantant and vocal, the harmony rich 
and clear, and the modulaiion natural and easy. 
Ifthe glees of this or any oiher age be compared 
with those of the 16th century, they will be 
found inferior in each of these respects. Or- 
lando Gibbons, who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century, composed in the siyle of the 
sixteenth, and his full anthems and services 
will serve as a model to posterity. 

A new field of improvement was opened in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, by the 
great attention to expression, and by the inven- 
tion of recitative, of the cantata, of the oratorio 
and the opera. Carissimi excelled in almost 
every species of composition extant in his time, 
and his productions are in general as superior 
to those of his numerous imitators, as an ori- 
ginal poem is to a translation. Purcell was 
likewise a most original composer, and excelled 
in a variety of styles. At the time in which 
these great masters lived, expression, especially 
of the pathetic kind, was carried to its greatest 
degree of excellence. If the music of the pre- 
sent day is more brilliant, cheerful, and ani- 
mated, it is less pathetic, dignified, and solemn. 
Ifthe cadences in recitative are less formal, 

' and bear a stronger resemblance to a period of 








od 


elocuiien now than formerly; they are,however, 
less meledious and more vulgar. The truly 
vocal meledies in the cantatas of Stradella, Al. 
Searlatti, and Cesti, were the fountains of all 
succeeding beautiful airs; and the sacred mo- 
tetti of Carissimi, and anthemsof Purcell were 
the perfection of church music, which since 
their time has been, I think, gradually on the 
decline. The seventeenth century was the 
golden age of music, for to the before-mentioned 
names, those of Keifer, Colonna, Durante, Al- 
legri, Benevoli, Steffani, Marcello, Leo, Luigi 
Rossi, and Corelli, may be added; all great 
composers of various styles. 

The only improvement which church music 
seems to have received in the eighteenth century 
was, from the organ and other fugues of Handel, 
which surpass in the subjects themselves, as well 
as in the manner of treating them, those of Se- 
bastian Bach, Froberger and every other fuguist. 
Oratorio music, viz. choral music, with instru- 
mental accompaniments, was certainly brought 
to its greatest perfection in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, by Pergolesi, Bison D’ Astorga, Leo, the | 


two Grauns, Jomelli, Hasse, and above all by 
Handel. Handel and Geminiani composed 
music which was far superior to that of Corelli. 
Tartini invented numberless beauties, which 
have been the admiration and objects of imita- 
tion to most of the early composers of the 
modern style. But the modern concert sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Pleyel, and Kozeluch, sur- 
pass them all in brilliancy, invention, and in- 
strumental effect. 


CHINESE AND SCOTCH MUSIC. 


The Chinese have made little improvement 


in music, since the time when Father Sememi | 


and Dr. Careri wrote. Their gamut is certain- 
ly the diatonic scale of the Greeks. 
of five whole tones and (contrary to Dr. Bur- 
hey’s opinion) two semitones; and their melo- 
dies very much resemble those of Scotland. 
The Abbe Roussier, in the second article 
of his Memoires sur la Musique des Anciens, 


mentions an old Chinese scale, of six notes, | 
The Abbe and | 


which Rameau has preserved. 
Rameau differ as to the nature of this scale, 


which, according to the latter, produces, by ap- | 
plying the numbers to the ascending fifth, the 


Scottish scale, adding only a note to complete the 
octave, thus:—C, D, E,G, Aa. “The only spe- 


cimen of Chinese music which Rousseau has | 


given in his Dictionary, from Du Halde, seems 


to confirm,” in Dr. Burney’s opinion, “ Ra- | 


meau’s scale; for, except in one passage at the 
beginning of the third bar, where F natural 
comes in so awkwardly, as to raise a suspicion 
that it has been inserted by mistake of the en- 
graver, the fourth and seventh of the key are 
scrupulously mixed throughout; and nothing 


can be more Scottish than the whole cast of the | 


” 


air.” Dr. Burney says, that “all the specimens 
of Chinese melody which he had been able to 
collect, were of this sort :” and Dr. Lind, who 
had resided for some time in China, assured Dr. 
Burney, “all the melodies he had heard there 


bore a strong resemblance to the old Scotch | 
The Doctor farther observes, that the | 


tunes.’ 
octave produced by omitting the third note 
downwards in two tetrachords, as the second 
was omitted in the enharmonic of Olympus, 
gives exactly the Chinese scale of the Abbe 
Roussier, concluding as follows: “ The Chinese 


It consists | 


scale, take it which way we will, is certainly 
very Scottish. It is not my intention to insinu- 
ate by this, that the one nation had its music 


| fect conviction of the truth of thecharge. The 


from the other, or that either was obliged to | 


ancient Greece for its melody, though there is 
a strong resemblance in all three. The simi- 
larity, however, proves them all to be more 
natural than they at first seem to be, as well as 
more ancient.” 

The Chinese are extremely tenacious of old 


customs, and equally enemies to innovation | 
with the ancient Egyptians, which favors the | 


idea of the high antiquity of this music; and 


as there is reason to believe it very like the | 


most ancient of the Greek melodies, it is not | 


difficult to suppose it to be a species of music 


that is natural to a people of simple manners, | 


during the infancy of civilization and the aris 
among them. 
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MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


A large number of the friends of music, from | 


different parts of the United States, assembled 
at the Chatham-street Chapel, according to 
public notice, on Saturday evening, May 16th, 
with a view to take measures for the more 
general cultivation of devotional music. The 
Rev. Dr. Marnews, Chancellor of the New 
York University, was called tothe chair. The 
meeting was atiended with 


much interest. | 


Several addresses were made, and a variety of | 
| pieces of Sacred Music were performed by a | 
| large number of the members of our city choirs. | 
| We cannot but look upon this as an auspicious 


omen, and hail it as one of the propitious “signs 
of the times.” 

Rev. Mr. Owen, of this city, offered the fol- 
| lowing resolution: 
Resotvep, That the general apathy of Christians in 


regard to Sacrid Music, calls for corresponding efforts 


| from those wits appreciate its importance. 


Mr. O. commenced his remarks by saying, | 


that the terms of the resolution were humilia- 
ting in the last degree, to all who love our holy 
| religion,—just as much as though we had 
assembled to awaken in our hearts a spirit of 
| prayer. It behooves us in this, as in that case, 
| to lie in the dust, and let our first work be 
| repentance. 
| The resolution charges Christians with apathy 
in regard to Sacred Music. What is Sacred 
| Music ? It is the science of singing the praises 
| of the Most High,—of echoing back the halle- 
| 


lujahs of heaven,—of uniting with the hundred | 


and forty and four thousand, that cease not 
day nor night to lead in the song of redemption. 
Oh! it is the delightful occupation of eternity. 
When prayer, and confession, and the tears of 
penitence,and the groans of humanity shall have 
ceased forever; when this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, and this corruption shall have 


assume her legitimate empire, and the immortal 
soul feel and own her sovereign influence. 
And do I stand here to charge the churches 
with apathy,—the chosen of Gop,—the heirs of 
glory,—the blood-bought ransomed souls, who 
if ever permitted to hear those songs, will hear 
them by the grace of Gop,—charge I them with 
indifference to the praises of the Redeemer? 
Yes,—I do it solemnly and with the most per- 


put on incorruption ;—then shall sacred song | 


| 
| 
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stone and the beam in our sacred edifices lift up 
the voice together and say, the charge is true. 
Prayer, as she ascends from the domestic altar 
unaccompanied by sacred song, cries out in her 
lonely flight, that the charge istrue. Angels, as 
they hush the minstrelsey of heaven, and bend 
down upon their silent harps to catch the dis- 
tant songs of man, cry—the charge is true. 


To support and illustrate this charge, the 
speaker confined himself to three points. 

1. The musical education which Christian 
parents usually give their children. If Chris- 
tians felt a becoming interest in Sacred Music, 
would they not be solicitous that their children 
should be well instructed in the art? But 
what is the musical education commonly given 
by Christian parents? Until the daughter has 
arrived at the age of 14 or 15, generally little 
or no attention is paid to the subject. Then 
she begins ‘“‘to take lessons upon the piano.” 
The music which is placed before her, is 
mostly secular,—flippant, artificial, souiless,— 
and often set to -vords most pernicious in their 
influence upon the mind. I may be accused 
of want of taste. Be itso. I have little or no 
taste for the gaudy ideas of such music, I do 
not believe that the Songs of Zion can be dis- 
coursed in its trills and shakes. 

And then, who are the exemplars of the style 
in which this music is to be performed ? Those 
who sing at the Theatre or Opera-house. As 
they strike the note or perform the passage, 
echoes are heard from the thousand pianos all 
over our city. And would to Gop, that noble- 
toned but senseless instrument alone respond- 
ed. These public singers are puffed in the 
newspapers ; they are placarded upon the cor- 
ners of the streets,—they are applauded by the 
multitude. To sing like them is considered the 
ne plus ultra of perfection. Oh, sir, itis humbling 
to see the daughters of Christian parents, upon 
whose musical education hundreds of dollars 
have been expended, unable to sing the airs of 
their own native land,—unable or ashamed to 
sing the praises of the Redeemer, that bought 
them,—unable to sing or play any thing that 
has not the stamp “As sung by ——~ with 
great applause.” 

But it is said, that these are accomplished 
singers. Accomplished they may be, after their 
kind. But is their style suitable for the deep 
pathos and tender emotion of the “ praises of 
Israel.” Singing isthe expression of deep emo- 
tion. What emotion can they feel, in singing 
words which are foolishness to them? It is 
solemn mockery. 

In my opinion, nothing argues greater apa- 
thy, or is more at war with devotional singing, 
than for a Christian parent to surrender up his 
daughter to such influences. The time will 
come, when it will be an honor to sing the 
praises of the Creator, and when Music under 
the benign influence of the religion of:Jesus, 
will form an elementary part of education from 
the very nursery. 

Mr. O. alluded, in the second place, to a very 
strange remark which is sometimes made, and 
which may be traced to, and is very illustrative 
of, the indifference which Christians feel upon 
this subject. The remark is, that good singing 
has atendency to draw away the mind from 
the spiritual part of the performance, and fasten 
it upon the charms of the music. I will not 
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deny to this remark its due force, or that it is 
not sometimes true. But the perversion of a 
blessing is no argument in favor of its aban- 
donment. Let those who experience this diffi- 
culty, retire to their closets before they go to 
the house of Gop; let them meditate upon the 
love of Christ, until they shall call upon their 
souls and all within them to praise his name, 
and then good singing will be the chariot of 
fire to convey their love to the throne, 

Let us in imagination transport ourselves 
among the bright and rejoicing spirits of hea- 
ven. Looktothe right: see yon files of redeem- 
ed ones, rank after rank, whom no man can 
number, all dressed in white, with their crowns 
of life and their golden harps. And there, on 
the left, are the elder spirits of heaven, angels 
and archangels, cherubim and _ seraphim, 
thrones and dominions, the hierarchies of hea- 
ven, with the trumpets of Gop in their hand. 
And there, the great organ of eternity,—before 
its keys sits the Handel of heaven. All are 
ready ;—and at a signal from the throne, there 
is one burst from every harp, trumpet and key, 
loud as the noise of mighty thunderings and 
many waters,—Hallelujah, for the Lord God om- 
nipote nt reigneth. Is there a discordant harp, 
it would be dashed upon the sea of glass. Is 
there a spirit that does not sympathize in the 
song, the muttering thunders would admonish 
hun of his sm 

And now let me ask, is good music the 
spontaneous expression of devotion in heaven, 
and hostile to the same here on earth ? I speak 
as unto wise men, judge ye 

The last topic to which the speaker alluded, 

was the mechanical, heartless style im which 
Christians in general sing. Mr. O. referred to 
the well known tones in which are expressed 
various emotions of the mind; and showed how 
those peculiar tones are neglected or perverted 
when applied to sacred music. He suggested 
the inquiry, whether teachers ought not to spend 
more time in the rhetorical adaptation of tone 
to sentiment. After having analyzed several 
stanzas, and showed their leading sentiments, 
and the tones in which they should be sung, he 
concluded by an appeal to the singers, urging 
them to perseverance and consentaneous action ; 
and predicting that the time was at hand, when 
their labors would be appreciated 


Rev. Mr. Miuts, of Peterborough, N. Y., of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Rssonvep, That in the maintenance and improre- 
ment of Sacred Music, an important part is to be per- 
Sormed by Ministers of the Gospzl 

Mr. M. remarked, in substance, that the 
office of Ministers of the Gospel being emphati- 
cally the hizhest in the world, they ought not 
only to fee] taterested, but also to be vig ilant, in 
the cnltivation and maintenance of Sacred Mu- 
sic. The effect on the surrounding community. 
where ministers give good heed to the cultiva- 
tion of music, has ever been, and ever will be. 
highly favorable. The speaker gave a few in- 
stances in illustration of this observation. but 
as he spoke in a low tone of voice, we were 
unable to “keep the thread of his discourse.” 
We regretted this the more, because we con- 
ceive the resolution he offered, to be one of 
great and abiding importance, and one too, 
which we hope to see carried out to its fullest 
extent, by those who lead “ the 


) sacramental 
host of Gon’s elect,” 


THE 


Mr. Samvet R. Brown, one of the Professors 
in the N, Y. Institution for the Deafand Dumb, 
offered the following resolution ; 

Resoiven, That it is expedient to form a Union for 
the general promotion of Devotional Music, in the 
Churches. 

Mr. B. after expressing a regret, that some 
one more competent to the task had not been 
charged with the commission, observed that 
the subject demands knowledge,-—knowledge 
of the state of the country, and its wants 
in respect to Sacred Music; and it calls for 
piety of no effervescent kind; none of that ad- 
mixture of feeling which sparkles and foams 
for a moment, and then dies away of self-satu- 
ration. No: we want a different order of minds 
and hearts, to sustain by their invention and by 
their eloquence the Sacred Science of Music. 
True, a widely different view of the matter has 
been almost universal. While the other sci- 
ences have been prosecuted with enthusiasm 
and zeal; while no pains have been spared to 
develope and perfect them; while the philoso- 
pher has been overtaken by the break of day, 
in his eager pursuit after some abstract princi- 
ple of science ; while Literature has employed 
ten thousand quills, and many that might better 
have feathered the wing they grew on; while the 
poet’s eye has often been “ina fine phrenzy 
rolling.” and the feelings of his heart have 
flowed out from the point of his pen, and circu- 
lated through the hearts of thousands more; 
how few, in our country at least, have deemed 
the heavenly science of music of sufficient con- 
sequence to engage, in like manner, the undi- 
vided energies of the mind. We have long 
trifled with this matter. We have exhibited a 
strange inconsistency, in admiring music on 
the one hand, and despising it on the other. 
We have treated it like some pet, good enough 

for a plaything, and turned it out of doors 
when it ceased to amuse. But we have entirely 
mistaken the object of music, in so regarding 
it. It is not designed to amuse but to instruct 
the heart. 


How often do we see the truth verified, that 
a sound intellect is not a sufficient guaranty fox 
rectitude of conduct. Though the understand- 
ing be filled with a blaze of light, the heart 
may remain unmoved. Nay, it may be up, 
armed, and at war with the convictions of the 
judgment. How then shall it be disarmed? 
How shall it be taken capiive by the truth, and 
be led to embrace its conqueror? How shall 
the truth enter the citadel of the affections, 
when all along her ramparts, the bristling arms 
of her sentinels are seen, as they watch day 
and night against the entrance of their deadly 
fue? Send the terms of capitulation by the 
mouth of music, and she is so welcome a guest, 
that for her sake alone the dwellers there will 
listen,—relax their hold on their arms,—drop 
them to the earth,—throw open the gates of their 
fortress, and, the next moment, may wave on 
her topmost turret the banner of the cross. 

This is no fiction. It is not an overstrained 
effort of the fancy, which has no foundation in 
real life. It is an every-day occurrence, or 
would be, if this pacific mode of warfare were 
generally understood and appreciated. It was 
the remark of one of our most distinguished 
American evangelists, that he always liked to 
have an appropriate hymn, set to the right mu- 
Sic, to express the sentiment, sung while the 
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| people were leaving the sanctuary after a ser- 

| mon, While they were retiring, they would 

| thus catch some strain, lingering on the ear, 

| and would go home thinking of that ¢wne, that 
last tune which they heard, and soon some one 
might try to hum it over to himself, and then 
he would think how very solemn those words 
were, and soon he would be under conviction, 
“This,” said he, “I have often known to be the 
fact.” Well, there is nothing strange in this. 
The ungodly man does not love the hymn, but 
he likes the tune, and they are so associated in 
his mind, that if he takes the one, he must take 
the other, and he thus receives the truth into 
his heart, and it must of course trouble him. 

|  Howdoes the “ father of lies” make his false- 
hoods so palatable? He can render the most 
disgusting and debasing thoughts agreeable to 
the human mind. He knows the hidden ave- 
nues to the heart. He has explored all that 
region, and spares no pains to direct his forces 
accordingly. What are the coarse and vulgar 
ballads, heard at every corner of the streets ? 
What, but the lessons of Satan, taught to the 

| young and volatile? They are envelopes that 

| conceal a poison. They flow in at the ear, 
and through the heart, and out at the mouth, 
ill the pestiferous current has saturated the 
soul unte death. He hides within a delicious 

| morceau, a deadly drug. 

“Tle puts a mortal poison in a pleasing song, 

And it is drank for nectar, by the gaping throng.” 


The power of music ts too little valued. Its 
perversions are not duly estimated. Its right 
and legitimate use in the sanctuary and at the 
fireside, is not generally understood. It has 
been too long overlooked in this busy world, 
and especially in this busy part of it. 

Let us now cast our eyes over the length and 
breadth of the land, and see how much atten- 
tion is actually bestowed upon the study and 
practice of Sacred Music. Here we can only 
speak of the general aspect of things, and not in 
details. The apathy and indifference that pre- 
vail on this subject, are truly lamentable. It 
would seem as if this “ natural way of express- 
ing devotional feeling,” viz: by means of sacred 
song, would secure for itself, unaided and with- 
out any other advocate than its own thrilling 
voice, wniversal attention, at least among the 
children of Gop. But not even here do we find 
much to cheer us. How few of those who 
minister at the altar, feel any permanent and 
active interest in the music of the temple! 
They are too often wholly unacquainted with 
both the theoretical and practical parts of the 
science. How few of our ministers, on an 
emergency, are able to give the pitch to a tune! 
, Among private Christians, how few out of a 
thousand, even of those who pretend to sing, 
know any thing of music as an art or science, 
or have considered it in any other ight, than as 
a sort of instinct, peculiar to a part of our race, 
and denied to others; somewhat like the sing- 
ing of birds, and requiring of course no culti- 
vation, and no study! How few can be found 
even in this city, who are well versed in the 
artificial affair of Solmization! One would 
suppose, it to be a Herculean task, to mas- 
ter this simply mechanical part of the study! 
How few know any thing of Counterpoint, or 
Modulation, or Expression! How few know 
the rationale of the results produced by a full 
orchestra of instruments, or the particular ef- 
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fect of any one of the number! How few can 
unravel all “the hidden soul of Harmony !” 
Are there many who unite in themselves 
speculative knowledge, practical invention, and 
vocal or manual execution? There are a few, 
and only a few. These facts are adverted to, 
not in the way of censure, but to illustrate as 
far as may be in so short a space, the actual 
state of the public mind on this subject. 

In New England, they are in the advance of 
us very considerably, but even there much 
remains to be done. At the South and West, 
they are but beginning. It must be plain to 
every mind, that both the study and the prac- 
tice of Music are too much neglected, and also 
that its devotional effect is too generally lost, or 
seldom experienced as it might be, if it were 
duly cultivated. 

What then shall be done? What measures 
shall be taken, to remedy the evils here spoken 
of? The plain answer is, that some energetic 
movement ought to be made immediately. Even 
a defective remedy, is better than none at all. 
Though we are not to attack any vice, so called, 
that prevails among men, yet we are proposing 
to ourselves a means of improving the moral 
condition of mankind, and in this light it is a 
sober subject, and one which should command 
efficient action. It should also be a united 
movement. We have already experienced the 
partial benefits of isolated individual efforts in 
this cause ; and the result has been a very slow 
rate of advancement. 

We have indeed called music a science, and 
its power wonderful; and that is all that we 
have done. Who has thoroughly investigated 
the matter, and explored the profundity of the 
Science? Few. . Where have its marvellous 
effects been witnessed? In very few places 
comparatively. We have had teachers of 
music; but what have they taught us? Too 
often, they have inculcated by their personal 
example the false idea, that to be a musician, 
is to be a “ hare-brained wight, fit only to sing 
a song, or shake a bow.” This, however, has 
not been by any means the universal character 
of our professors of music. There are, on the 
ether hand, men of piety and talents, whose 
character adds dignity to the profession. But 
we are speaking now of the general aspect of 
things. Thus, while we have suffered music 
to be supported solely by individuals unasso- 
ciated, and unsustained by mutual counsel and 
instruction, we have usually observed that the 
reputation of music was low, because it was 
most imperfectly understood ; the theory of it 
consisted only in a few cant phrases, and tech- 
nicalities, and of course it was regarded as un- 
worthy of pursuit. What mind that not 
grovelling, would stoop to investigate a subject 
sounpromisinglyshallow. Few have therefore 
undertaken to explore such an uninviting field. 
Men do not labor without some motive. Co- 
lumbus, though the object of his voyage was 
not to discover a new world, was in search of 
a new passage to India. 

In like manner, it has followed that our 
Church Music has sometimes been of a charac- 
teralmostimpious. This wasthe natural effect 
of the want of competent professors, of the 
right moral stamp. A mere sciolist does not 
possess the competency, nor an unchristian 
man the moral qualifications, which render 
any one fit to teach his fellow-men how to sing 


1S 


the high praises of their Gop, These then are 
some of the effects, or existing facts at least, of 
this democratic system of action. We need 
now some other expedient; and what so well 
adapted to the exigencies of the case, as a gen- 
eral “ Union for the promotion of Devotional 
Music.” We need efficiency, and this will 


give it. We need funds, and this will furnish 
them. We need light and increased know- 


ledge, and how can we better obtain new light, 
than by bringing minds into contact on this 
subject. This is the way in which other re- 
gions of Philosophy have been explored, and 
the results made available tothe world. Here 
then is a region unexplored to a great degree, 
as I doubt not. Let us join hand in hand, and 
rush into the mine that is just disclosed, and 
vie with each other in a friendly zeal, to bring 
out the treasures of knowledge. 

The order in which this meeting comes is a 
happy omen. It occurs at the close of a week, 
when all hearts have been filled with gladness 
by a series of religious festivals, of unparallel- 
ed interest. Were Haydn to compose a cho- 
rus, to express our feelings and his own on this 
occasion, the notes would doubtless dance and 
leap from the point of his pen, as they were 


wont to do when he thought of Gop. What 
time more fitted for loud Hallelujahs! The 
note of preparation is already given. The 


messengers of the churches, like angels, have 
alighted together on this spot, for a little while, 
to partake of the rare feast; and now, as they 
resume their flight, and speed their way back 
again to all quarters of our land, let them go 
with a new impulse in their hearts, and a new 
song on their tongues, and wake the nation to 
the praises of our Gop. So let it ever be, in 
their annual migration to this metropolis; and 
may they never return, without first uniting in 
a Musica ANNIVERSARY. 


The measures toward forming a Musical 
Union, to which we referred in our last, and 
which is alluded to by Mr. Brown, are in ac- 
tive progress. In our next number, we shall 
probably furnish a minute detail of the pro- 
ceedings on the subject. 


PHILOSOPHY GF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


We begin in this number our proposed 
series of Essays on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice. We state, (by permission of the 
author,) that they are from the pen of Dr. J. 
Barser, Professor of Elocutien, at present re- 
siding in this city. Of his ample qualifications 
to do justice to the subject, the public are al- 
ready well aware. The elaborate researches 
in the learned and extensive treatise of Dr. 
James Rusu, are of course accessible only to a 
few, and far beyond the reach of readers in 
general. Dr. Barber, a devoted disciple of Dr. 
Rush, and deeply imbued with his philosophi- 
-al principles, designs, in his Essays, to imbody 
the most prominent of these principles, and to 
adapt them to popular use. 


OURSELVES. 

From the very origin of the Minstrel, it has 
been our aim to elude as far as possible the 
charge of sectarianism. It has been our ambi- 
tion never to lisp any thing which might be 
thought the Shibboleth of a religious party. 
What has been our ambition, has become our 
honest pride. If then we obtrude ourselves, in, 


| ciples, 
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the following extract from the “ Pulaski Ban- 
nar,” published at Richland, in this State, it is 
because we glory in thus far having attained, 
what we hope ever to hold fast,—a reputation 
for “ freeness from denominational bias,” and 
yet for a decided tone in our evangelical prin- 
We have no acquaintance with the 
gentleman who has thus honored our motives, 
and borne his testimony to our work. As he 
is an uninterested judge, therefore, we think he 
may be deemed impartial. 





[FROM THE PULASKI BANNER. ] 

“Mr. Gepp: Sir,—Knowing your paper te be circulated 
and read somewhat extensively, I would through the medi- 
um of its columns commend to the favorable notice of your 
patrons, “THE FAMILY MINSTREL.” This Journal is 
published semi-monthly in New York, and sent to subscri- 
bers at Two dollars a year, ifpaid in advance. Itis devoted 
to the interests of Musical Education and Sacred Music. I 
am happy, sir, in learning that a train of means are in pro- 
gress, which, instead of aiding the favored rew, will, if car- 
ried forward, bring to every society and Fammty, not only 
rich specimens of this Heavenborn institution, (vocal music, ) 
but the reasons why it should be sustained. This the Min- 
strel proposes to do. I think, sir, if the Journal maintains 
the position it has taken, it will do much towards awakening 
a more general attention to the subject. Its freeness from 
DENOMINATIONAL BIAS,—its decidedly MoRAL TONE,—the 
special Favor it has from some of the most approved Must- 
CAL AuTHors in the union, and its typographical NRATNEss, 
claim for it an extensive patronage. Being actively en 
gaged in endeavoring to teach vocal Music, I have seen and 
felt many, if not ail of the evils the above work is intended to 
remove. I ardently desire, that many of the heads of Fami- 
lies in this vicinity would, with me, become subscribers, 
that their children and others might share in its benign 
influence. JEFFERSON TILLINGIIAST.” 


NEW MUSIC. 

A new selection of Sacred Music has recent- 
ly been published by Messrs. W. B. Snyder 
and W. L. Chappell, at Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this 
publication ; but the want of room in this num- 
ber prevents our giving any notice of its claims 
to public favor. 

A number of the original compositions of 
Mr. E. Ives, Jr., Principal of the Philadelphia 
Musical Seminary, have just been sent to us by 
the author, to be inserted at discretion in our 
pages. The reputation and the merits of this 
gentleman, render any expression of our feel- 
ings at this time superfluous. We need only 
say, that we shall soon avail ourselves of the 
privilege which he allows us 


HANDEL 


N. Y. AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
At a meeting of this Society held on Monday 
evening, May Ith, 1835, the following gentle- 


men were duly elected officers, and, ex officio, 


| the Board of Managers of the Society for the 


ensuing year : 
Jarvis F. Hanks, President. 
Cuartes H. Roacu, Vice-President. 
Geruerpus L. Demarest, Secretary. 
Cuartes A. Focks, Treasurer. 
James Demarest, Conductor. 
Lewis Dincer, 
Marruias Crane, 
Micuaet K. Ersen, 


Inaac N. Perine, 
Josepn W. Srurr, } 


The object of the Society is the performance 
of the higher class of sacred music, without the 
aid of opera-singers. 


| 
S Standing Comm. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A press of matter has compelled us, for once, to neglect 
our usual attention to correspondents. We shall endeavor 


to make amends, as soon as practicable. 
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“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME,” 


An Anthem. 
BY THOMAS HASTINGS. 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE MINSTREL, BY THE AUTHOR. 


COPY-RIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO ACT OF CONGRESS. 
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FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


GREAT AND GOOD MEN 
versus 
THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I send you for insertion in your 
valuable columns, the following extracts from 


They 


form a phalanx of testimony, hard to be resisted. 


the writings of GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 


Is there any thing to be said, that can weigh 


against such words of wisdom ? 
CunisTIaNvs. 


| devil.’ The testimony of a player himself. ””"— 


died, it would have been in the service of the | 


Styles’ Essay. 

“Jt is amazing to think that women, whose 
brightest ornament ought to be modesty, should 
| continue to abet by their presence, so much un- 
chastity as is to be found in the theatre! How 
few plays are acted, which a modest woman can 
see, consistently with decency in every part. 
And even when the plays are more reserved 
themselves, they are to be seasoned with some- 
| thing of this kind in the prologue or epilogue, 
the music between the acts, or in some scandalous 
farce with which the diversion is concluded. 





















































“ Plays raise the passions, and pervert the use 
of them; and, of consequence, are dangerous to 
morality.”’— Plato. 

“« The seeing of comedies ought to be forbidden 
to young people, until age and discipline have 
made them proof against debauchery.”—Aris- 
totle, 

“The German women were guarded against 
danger, and preserved their purity, in having no 
play-houses among them.”— Tacitus. 

Ovid, in a grave work addressed to Augustus, 
advises the suppression of theatrical amusements 
as a grand source of corruption. 

“It requires not time nor thought to discover 
the poisonous influence of such plays, where the 
chief characters are decked out with every vice 
in fashion, however gross; and where their de- 
formities are carefully disguised under the em- 
bellishments of wit, sprightliness and good hu- 
mor.”-—Kaimes. 

Dr. Johnson, speaking of the effect produced 


ness of the English stage, says, ‘‘ The wise and 
the pious caught the alarm, and the nation won- 
dered, that it had suffered irreligion and licen- 
tiousness to be openly taught at the public 
charge.” —Life of Congreve. 

“It is impossible that an establishment (the 
theatre at Geneva) so contrary to our ancient 
manners, can be generally applauded. How 
many generous citizens will see with indignation, 
this monument of luzury and effeminacy raise 
itself upon the ruins of our ancient simplicity ! 
Where is the prudent mother, who would dare to 
" carry her daughter to this dangerous school ? 

And what respectable woman would not think 

herself dishonored, in going there? In all coun- 
tries, the profession of a player is dishonorable, 
and those who exercise it are every where con- 
temned.”’— Rousseau. 

* Nothing has done more to debauch the age 
in which we live, than the stage poets, and the 
playhouse.” —Collier. 

‘ Although it is said of plays, that they teach 
morality ; and of the stage, that it is the mirror of 
human life; these assertions are mere declama- 
tion, and have no foundation in truth or expe- 
rience. On the contrary, a play-house, and the 
regions about it, are the very hot-beds of vice.” 
—Sir John Hawkins. 


nursery of licentiousness and vice; a recreation 
which ought not to be allowed among a civilized, 
much less a Christian people.’’— Tillotson. 

“ A celebrated comic performer on the English 
stage, retiring from London for a short time on 
account of ill health, and meeting with a pious 
friend whom he had once intimately known, said, 
‘Ihave heen acting Sir John Falstaff so often, 
that I thougit I should have died; and had I 






by Collier's view of the immorality and profane- | 


“The play-house is the devil’s chapel; a 


The power of custom and fashion is very great, 
| in making people blind to the most manifest | 
qualities and tendencies of things. There are la- | 
dies who frequently attend the stage, who, if they 
were but once entertained with the same images | 
in a private family with which they are often pre- | 
| sented there, would rise with indignation, and 

reckon their reputation ruined, if they should | 

ever return. No woman of reputation, much | 
| less of piety, who has been ten times ina play- | 
house, durst repeat in company all that she has 
heard there. With what consistency they gravely 
return to the same school of lewdness, they them- | 
selves best know.’ — Witherspoon. | 





ORNITHOLOGICAL SINGING-SCHOOL. 


A wren built her nest in a box, so situated, that 
a family had an opportunity of observing the 
mother bird instructing the young ones in the art | 
She fixed 
herself on one side of the opening in the box, 
directly before her young, and began by singing 
| over her whole song very distinctly. 
young then attempted to imitate her. After pro- 
ceeding through a few notes, its voice broke, and 
it lost the tune. 


of singing, peculiar to the species. 


| menced where the young one had failed, and 
| went very distinctly through with the remainder. 
The young bird made a second attempt, com- 
mencing where it had ceased before, and con- 


tinuing the song as long as it was able ; and when 
the note was again lost, the mother began anew 
where it stopped, and completed it. Then the 
| young one resumed the tune and finished it. 
This done, the mother sang over the whole series 
of notes a second time with great precision; and 
| a second of the young attempted to follow her. 
The wren pursued the same course with this as 
with the first; and so with the third and fourth. 
It sometimes happened that the young one would 


lose the tune three, four, or more times in the 
same attempt; in which case the mother uniform- 
ly began where they ceased, and sung the re- 
maining notes; and when each had completed 
| the trial, she repeated the whole strain. Some- 
times two of the young commenced together. 
| The mother observed the same conduct towards 
| them, as when one sang alone. 


This was re- 
peated day after day, and several times in a day. 


EPFECTS OF ART. 

There is no effort of painting or sculpture so 
rude, no composition in music or poetry so artless, 
as not to delight those who have known no better ; 
and, perhaps, the pleasures which the ignorant 
feel from mere imitation, when it has arrived at 
any degree of exactitude, are more keen and vivid, 
though less exquisite and exalted, than those 
which the learned in art receive from its noblest 
productions. KNIGHT. 








MINSTREL. 


The mother immediately recom- | 





POWER OF MUSIC. 


Pindar, in his first Pythian Ode, of which West has given 
an admirable translation, addressing himself to his Harp, 
launches forth into a description of the wonderful effects 
produced by the enchanting harmony of that divine instru- 
ment by the Muses : 


Hail, golden lyre! whose heav’n-invented string 
To Phebus and the black-hair’d Nine belongs; 
Who in sweet chorus round their tuneful King 
Mix with the sounding chords their sacred songs. 
The dance, gay Queen of pleasure, thee attends ; 
Thy jocund strains her list’ning feet inspire, 
And each melodious tongue its voice suspends 
Till thou, great Jeader of the heav’nly choir, 
With wanton art preluding giv’st the sign— 
Swells the full concert then with harmony divine. 


Then, of their streaming lightnings all disarm’d, 
The mould’ring thunder-bolts of Jove expire : 
Then, by the music of thy numbers charm’d, 
The bird’s fierce monarch drops his vengeful ire ; 
Perch’d on the sceptre of th’ Olympian King, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels ; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
While gentle sleep his closing eye-lids seals; 
And o’e1 his heaving limbs, in loose array, 
To ev'ry balmy breeze his ruffling feathers play. 


Ev’n Mars, stern god of violence and war, 

Soothes with thy lulling strains his furious breast, 
And, driving from his heart each bloody care, 

His pointed lance consigns to furious rest. 
Nor less enraptured, each immortal mind 

Owns the soft influence of enchanting song, 
When, in melodious symphony combined, 

Thy son, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
Of Muses, skill’d in Wisdom’s deepest lore, 
The subtle pow'rs of verse and harmony explore. 


WHAT SHALL I BRING THEE, MOTHER? 
“T require nothing of thee,” said a mother to her innecent 


| son, when bidding him farewell, “but that you will bring 
| me back your present countenance.” —Lavater. 
One of the | 


What shall I bring to thee, mother mine? 
What shall I bring to thee ? 

Shall I bring thee jewels, that burn and shine, 
In the depths of the shadowy sea ? 


Shall I bring the garland a hero wears, 
By the wondering world entwined, 

Whose leaves can cover a thousand cares, 
And smile o’er a clouded mind ? 


Shall I bring the deep and sacred stores _, 
Of knowledge, the high and free, 

That thrills the heart on the hallow’d shores 
Of classic Italy ? 

What are jewels, my boy, to me? 
Thou art the gem I prize! 

And the richest spot in that fearful sea, 
Will be where thy vessel flies. 


The wreath, the hero loves, is won, 
By the life-blood of the brave, 

And his brow must lose ere it wear the crown, 
The smile that mercy gave ! 


Dearly earn’d is the volume’s wealth, 
That opes to the lamp at night,— 

While the fairer ray of hope and wealth 
Goes out by the sickly light. 


Bring me that innocent brow, my boy ! 
Bring me that shadowless eye ! 
Bring me the tone of tender joy, 
That breathes in thy last “good bye !”? 
FLORENCE. 


MY FATHER’S AT THE HELM. 
? T'was when the sea, with awful roar, 
A little bark assail’d 
And pallid fear’s distracting power 
O’er each on board prevail’d : F 





Save one, the captain's darling child, 
Who steadfast view’d the storm ; 
And cheerful with composure smiled 

At danger’s threat ’ning frown. 


“Why sporting thus,” a seaman cried, 
“While terrors overwhelm ?” 

“Why yield to fear?” the boy replied— 
“ My father’s at the helm.” 





